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Should Labor Unions 


OR the first time in American history, labor seems well on 
its way towards unionization. The American Federation 
of Labor now claims 3,000,000 members. ‘The newer 
unions affiliated with the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion have in the course of a few months grown so rapidly 
among the ranks of workers in the steel, automobile, rubber, 
textile, oil and glass industries that their own officers scarcely 
know how many members there are. They. state, however, that 
their membership is at least as great as that of the American 
Federation of Labor. ih 
Organized labor must, from now on, be reckoned with in 
American life. Whether we like or dislike the unionization 
of labor is, from this hour, entirely academic. Labor organ- 
izes, labor asserts its massed power, and labor must be reck- 
oned as a ponderable force in the political, economic and social 
development of the United States. 
The Wagner Labor Relations Act is law, confirmed and es- 
tablished by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United - 
States. By that Act, labor has won its new bill of rights. =~ 
These include the right to organize without let or hindrance, 
_and the right to collective bargaining through representatives =i 
_of their own choosing. ae hc 


a 
% *Prepared by Hubert Herring and Harold Hatcher. 


assumes the task of representing the organized strength of the 


implications of such power. Industrial enterprises must accept 
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sume the risks of individuals. They can be sued. Their funds can 


accountable to the workings of the law of the land. Labor, 


- 
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Coincident with the increased power of organized labor, and 
with the regularization of that power through the Wagner Act, 
comes the demand that the labor union itself must be con- 
trolled and regulated. This demand takes the form of in- 
sistence upon the compulsory incorporation of the labor union. 
This demand is made by many representatives of the organized 
employers. And it is a demand which is swiftly rejected and 
stoutly opposed by the representatives of organized labor. 

This is the Public’s business, for our national industrial 
peace and well-being is involved. 

The Public—you and I—must take a hand in answering the 
questions: How and to what degree shall labor unions be 
regulated? and, Shall labor unions be required to incorporate, 
and thus render themselves more readily subject to the regula- 
tions of law? 

What are the merits of the argument? 

The Public stands as Judge and Jury, and has the right to 
summon the Employer and the Labor Leader as witnesses. 


I 
The Public Summons the Employer 


The Employer takes his place in the witness box. 


Mr. Employer, will you explain your eagerness for the 


compulsory incorporation of labor unions? 
Power and responsibility must go together. If the union 


workers in our factories and mills, the union must accept the | 
corporate responsibilities and forms. By incorporation, they as- 


be seized in satisfaction of judgments. They can be held readily 
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by refusing to accept incorporation, has made itself unaccount- 
able to the law in many instances. 


Mr. Employer, what is the fundamental argument for com- 
pulsory incorporation of labor unions? 

Simply the argument of fair play. We feel that recent 
legislation, including the Wagner Act, gives all the rights to 
labor, all the responsibilities to the employer. Incorporation 
would bring both organized labor and organized employers 
under the workings of the law. Labor demands the regula- 
tion of business enterprise. Labor itself must also be regu- 
lated. Both labor officials and corporation officials should be 
equally responsible for their acts. 


Mr. Employer, what proposals would you make for the 
regulation of labor unions? 

My associates and I have made numerous definite proposals, 
some of which are already embodied in pending legislation. 
Here are some of them: 


1. It should be unlawful for union dues to be checked off 
from the employes’ payroll by the employer and paid 
direct to the union in accordance with the trade agree- 
ment; dues should be paid individually and voluntarily. 

2. Unions should not be permitted to make contributions to 
political campaigns, as they did in the national campaign 
of 1936, without the written consent of their individual 
members. 

3. Unions should be required to file with some public au- 
thority annual statements of receipts and disbursements, 
including salaries, and a statement on membership and 
activities, 

4. The right to strike should be defined by law in such a 
way as to rule out the “‘sit-down” strike and perhaps 
sympathetic strikes also. Perhaps the right to picket 
should be limited. 

5. There should be government supervision of union elec- 
tions and strike votes, to assure their being secret, 
democratic, honest, and free from intimidation. 
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6. Provision should be made for the compulsory mediation 
or perhaps the compulsory arbitration of all disputes. 
7. Every labor organization should receive a state charter 
setting forth its responsibilities, rights and obligations. 
|Mr. Employer, does the experience of any other country 
reinforce your argument? 

Yes, the British Trades Disputes Act of 1927 lends force to 
our argument. That Act provides for (1) the outlawing of 
general and sympathetic strikes, (2) the filing of annual re- 
ports on membership and finance by all registered unions, 
(3) the prohibition of picketing for purposes of intimidation, 
(4) the handling in special funds, separately raised, of all 
contributions for political purposes. 


Mr. Employer, what effect would the incorporation of the 
unions have upon the unions themselves? 

A wholesome effect. It would help the unions to clean their 
own houses of racketeers. It would define responsibility. It 
would bring publicity on expenditures which would check 
grafters within labor ranks. It would give a new dignity to 
the labor movement in the eyes of the public. It would give the 
unions a stronger legal position in the courts, both in contro- 
versies within their own ranks, and with organized employers. 


II 


Labor in the Witness Box 


We now summon’ The Labor Leader to the Witness Box. 


Mr. Labor Leader, why do you oppose the compulsory in- 
corporation of labor unions? 

We have not always fought such incorporation. During 
‘the last century unions were opposed in the courts as con- 
spiracies. To avoid this attack the unions campaigned for the 
“right to incorporate. ‘The employers then opposed this grant 
of legal status to the unions. . 
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We today oppose compulsory incorporation, because the 
process of incorporation creates the union as a legal individual, 
which like other individuals caa be brought more readily into 
the tangles of the law. Incorporation would put the unions 
at the mercy of the courts. The courts, the whole legal ma- 
chinery of the country, have been used to deny and defeat the 
rights of organized labor. The courts, throughout the history 
of our Republic, have persistently represented the point of 
view and the special interests of the employers groups. 


Mr. Labor Leader, is not the impugning of the fairness of 
the Courts a rather dangerous and unpatriotic thing? 
We make the charge with sorrow—but upon all too solid 
evidence. 
We cite you the case of the Haymarket riot in Chicago, in 
1886, where seven men, against whom no slightest shred of 
evidence had been adduced, were sentenced to death, and 
another to the penitentiary. Of those seven, one committed 
suicide, four were hanged, and two had their sentence changed 
to life imprisonment. This high-handed judicial betrayal was 
the answer of the men who were determined to crush labor 
and who used the courts for their ends. 
We cite you the decision of 1895, based upon the Sherman — 
2 Anti-Trust law, which declared the American Railway Union ~ 
: a combination in restraint of trade. Its leader, Eugene V. 
_ Debs, was committed to prison. ] 

We cite you the Supreme Court decision of 1908 which de- 
clared unconstitutional the federal act preventing railroads. 
from discharging workers because of union membership. 

We. cite you the case of the Danbury hatters in 1908, in 
which damages of $222,000 were assessed against 197 union 
members because of their boycott of a local non-union firm. — 

We cite you the decision of the Supreme Court in 1915, by 
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which a State statute against “yellow dog contracts” was in- 
validated. (A “yellow dog” contract is one in which employ- 
ers exact a pledge from employees that they will not join a 
union.) 

We cite you Tom Mooney and Warren Billings, in Cali- 
fornia prisons since 1916, convicted of a crime upon evidence 
since proved trifling, immaterial, and perjured. 

We cite you the Maine judge who, in 1937, forbade the 
strike of the shoe workers, despite the explicit provision of 
the Wagner Act that nothing in that act can be used to deny 
the right to strike. 

We remind you that the Wagner Act was finally ratified in 
1937 by a bare 5-4 decision of the Supreme Court, evidence of 
how thin a thread protects the realization of labor's just de- 
mands. . 

We could lengthen this list indefinitely in massing the proof 
of the dominant tendency of the courts, both high and low, to 
take the side of business enterprise as against the human rights 
of the workers who are involved. 


But, Mr. Labor Leader, should not labor unions be subject 
to the same Jaws which govern industrial corporations? 


No, there is “a basic difference between a business corpora- 
tion and a labor union. One is an organization of capital to 
‘make money; the other is not a business but an organization 
of men and women to protect their interests as workers. A 
‘union is more like a trade association than a private corpora- 
ation. Trade associations often are not incorporated. 
~ Nor would the proposed incorporation of all unions put 
hem on the same legal basis as business. For business is not 
required to incorporate. It does so only when it is advan- 
ageous to incorporate. Nor do businesses have to incorporate 
inder a strict federal law as is proposed for unions. Business 
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/can always incorporate under the Delaware laws, for example, 
which place a minimum of responsibility on the corporation. 


Mr. Labor Leader, what are the legal methods used by the 
employers to defeat the demands of labor? 


They have used damage suits—we have already cited the 
Danbury hat case. Over three hundred such cases have been 
brought—of which over sixty were successful. Many of these 
Suits were used as a bluff, others to tie up union funds during 
a strike. 

Employers have repeatedly used injunctions—testriction of 
movement—against the unions. These injunctions, times with- 
out number, have been granted by judges, against striking and 
picketing. They have been granted with little or no hearing. 
The hands of labor have thus been tied for months. The 
courts played the game of the employers, and helped to break 
strikes. This injunction evil has been lessened by the Norris- 
LaGuardia act of 1932, affecting federal judges, and by state 
legislation in sixteen states. But the constitutionality of this 
legislation has not yet been ruled upon. 

Employers have repeatedly used the club of criminal law to 
harass strikers. Allied with friendly judges and subservient 
police forces, they have coerced the workers through the power 


of arrest. In 1926, in connection with the garment workers — 


strike in New York, over 7,000 arrests were made. In the 
New Bedford textile strike of 1928, 2,000 were arrested on 
criminal charges. During the 1934 textile strike, there were so 
many arrests in Georgia that a concentration camp was estab- 
lished to take care of the prisoners. The charges under which 
such arrests in labor struggles are made include: rioting, in- 
citing to riot, unlawful assembly, assault, murder, libel, kid- 
napping, dynamiting, criminal syndicalism, trespassing, public 
nuisance, disorderly conduct, interfering with traffic. 
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But, Mr. Labor Leader, do you intimate that all of these 
arrests were fraudulent, and that none of these strikers who 
were arrested were guilty of grave breach of the law? 

A great number of these arrests were unjustified. Some 
were justifiable. There are workers who, under the duress 
of strike days, commit violence. But consider the provocation. 
Consider the armies of industrial spies and operatives (an ugly, 
violent lot—as the recent investigations in the Senate have re- 
vealed) who have been thrown into the conflict in order to 
incite the strikers to acts of violence. Consider the high- 
handed use of the militia, of the courts, of the police. The 
wonder is not that there has been violence, but rather that 
there has not been more violence. 


Mr. Labor Leader, why, in your opinion, are so many em- 
ployers’ groups eager to compel labor to incorporate? 
They wish to make it easier to regulate the labor union. 
The legislative proposals already advanced indicate the direc- 
tion in which they would like to move. They feel that it 
would be easier to get at the unions if they were corporate 
bodies. It would be easier to reach union funds in case of 
damage suits. Incorporation would pave the way for endless 
lawsuits in which the contestant with the longest pocketbook 
would win. Back of the whole argument is the clear desire 
to hamstring union labor. They will leave no stone unturned — 


in that effort. ; 
~ 


: But, Mr. Labor Leader, is union labor unwilling to submit 
to the regulation which the nation increasingly asserts over 
all organized agencies? : 


Union labor fights regulation on the good and sufficient — 
ground that the organized employers of the country still ni 
a preponderant power in the state and federal law-making 
bodies, in the state and federal courts, and in the machinery 
of enforcement. 
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The struggle for the winning of the just rights of labor has 
been, and will continue to be, a fight. The Unions must con-: 
tend for freedom of action. The powers of government are’ 
still dominated by the employers. The cards are stacked 
against the workers. 

The workers are struggling toward industrial democracy. 
When such a democracy is won, labor will no longer fear such 
regulation as the democratic state may dictate. 


Mr. Labor Leader, what about the British Trades Disputes 
Act? Does it furnish a working model for America? 

No. 

The British Act has never been brought to a test. It is said 
that the British government fears that this Act would not re- 
ceive public support. 

The British and the American labor situations are quite dis- 
similar. Unionization and collective bargaining are accepted 
in Great Britain to a greater degree than is true here. (British 
unions include 30 per cent of the workers, American unions 
about 10 per cent.) Furthermore, there is a better argument 
for governmental supervision of labor unions in Great Britain. 
The British unions administer the government's unemployment 
insurance and old age pensions. Finally, and very important, 
registered unions in Great Britain were in 1906 relieved from 
liability for the acts of their agents in labor disputes. This 
act went far towards persuading the unions to accept regis- 
tration. 


Mr. Labor Leader, are the unions seeking to escape legal 
responsibility? 

No, American unions are already liable for illegal acts. 
‘committed in the name of the unions. 
American labor fights incorporation because it interprets 
ncorporation as the entering wedge for outside interference. 
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American labor agrees with Clarence Darrow, “The de- 
mand for the incorporation of the trade unions is the last 
trench of those who oppose organized labor.” 

American labor believes that in the main its unions are 
honestly conducted, that their control is more democratic than 
the control of corporations, that their financial statements are 
frequently published, that they have a record for living up to 
their contracts. 

American labor asks the public to extend to it the same op- 
portunity it has extended to management, even in the recent 
recovery program—the opportunity for a period of self-gov- 
ernment. 


Il 


The Public: Judge and Jury 


The puzzled Public—you and I—settle back in the Judge's 
seat and the Jury's stall, and ponder the evidence. 

Labor must be regulated—yes, but labor distrusts the ma- 
chinery of regulation. 

Labor is guilty of grave abuses—yes, but many of those 
abuses have been born of grievous provocation and betrayal. 

Labor must stand on an equality with the Employers before 
} the law—yes, but labor has for so long time been denied an 
" even break before the law. Power has resided in those who 
dominate capital. 

The puzzled Public inclines to be quizzical. It is inclined to 
faise some more questions. One question crops up insistently 
—What about the “trade associations” in which competing’ 
industrialists get together and discuss Prices, production, wages, 
and so on? Many of these associations are not incorporated 
and regulated. These associations are the employer's unions. 
_ Are employers’ and workers’ unions both to be incorporated? 
The puzzled Public hears that some sraplore at are rathe 
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anxious to drop the whole question. Well, let them drop it, 
but let them be reminded that they were the first to take it up. 

The puzzled Public must make up its corporate mind. 
But there are so many Publics, so many Employers, so many 
Labor Leaders. Anyone who presumes to express the Public’s 
mind would indeed be brash. So the writers of the brief 
analysis can but put down a few propositions which appear to 
them tenable. 

First proposition. From now on, labor’s right to organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining must be protected. This right 
is basic in a democracy. 

Second proposition. Labor has not, up to date, had an even 
break in the courts and in the enforcement of the laws. Such 
inequity must be corrected. 

Third proposition. Labor, delayed and thwarted in its 
struggle for organization, cannot be further hindered and 
hounded. The day of arbitrary injunctions, yellow dog con- 
tracts, company unions, labor spies must be ended. 

Fourth proposition. The regulation of all economic groups 
within American society is inevitable. Neither capital nor 
labor can escape. But the regulation must not be lop-sided. 
Nor must the regulation be of such sort as to stifle the free 
democratic expression of the groups involved. 


Fifth proposition. The present drive for the compulsory — 


incorporation of labor unions is contrived to embarrass and 
block unionization. The move for incorporation cannot safely 


come until such time as organized labor is accepted by organ- oe 


ized capital as an established fact. When industry accepts 


union labor as inevitable and desirable, then and only then ~ 


can labor freely accept incorporation. 


Therefore, the writers of this analysis contend that the pres- 


ent insistence upon the compulsory incorporation of labor 
unions is ill-advised and untimely. , 
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The Story of a Self-Help Co-op 


This article is taken from a paper read by Carl Burkle at the 
Conference of the Nebraska District, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Talmage, Nebraska. E. C. Ford, who is 
mentioned throughout the article, is pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Grand Island, Nebraska, and chairman of 
the state Social Action Committee. 


Although the Cooperative movement is by no means a 
product of the depression, yet the depression has greatly facil- 
itated its growth. When a man is down on his back, he is 
more apt to look up and more apt to begin exploring the possi- 
bilities of mutual self-help. Generally he finds, to his great 
surprise, he can do much to help himself by working with 
others. If Benjamin Franklin could speak in terms of the 
Cooperative movement, he would say, “God helps those who 
practice self-help.” Gustave Francis Beck says, “The Coopera- 
tive movement is the boldest and most constructive attempt to 
conquer the depression that is going on anywhere in the world.” 


Churches Help Down-and-Outers Help Themselves 

_It was in the thick of the depression and in the heart of the 
middle-west drouth area that the idea of cooperative self-help 
came to the rescue of a group of down-and-outers in the little 
city of Grand Island, Nebraska. Rev. E. C. Ford, pastor of 
the Congregational Church, and Rev. C. E. Nichols, pastor 
of the Evangelical Church, had some realistic conversations 
on cooperative self-help. Both had a number of parishioners 
who were out of work and had no income. Mr. Ford had | 
heard a radio address by Dr. George Mecklenburg, of Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, on his society, The Organized Unemployed, — 
and had sent for his literature. In the course of their conver-— 
sations, these two pastors agreed that they could help their ; 
people most by helping them to help themselves. i 

The first pressing need was for fuel. The pastors pledged 
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their credit to a farmer for some trees. Within three days after 
the first meeting, the unemployed were cutting wood. They 
had jobs and they had fuel. In addition to supplying their 
own needs, they cut wood for sale, and thus in a very small 
way began to accumulate a little capital. The work was done, 
and the fuel divided on the basis of “credit hours,” each hour 
of work being a “credit.” The reserve capital was held in a 
common treasury. Soon afterwards plans were worked out 
for obtaining food and clothing. 

The society was incorporated in the fall of 1933, about nine 
months after its organization. The Federal government grant- 
ed it $3,000 on two occasions. This was used as capital in the 
Self-help work. Mr. Ford estimates that approximately 300 
families were given guidance in the matter of helping them- 
selves out of their pressing economic circumstances. 

To become a member of the Self-help Cooperative Society, 
a person must make application on a regular form, get two 
members to endorse his application, be examined by a com- 
mittee, and if accepted by the committee, then voted on by the 
membership. Then the new member must work 1614 hours as 


an initiation fee before he begins to draw “credits.” Mr. Ford © 


points out that this 1614 hours of free labor will show whether 
the applicant is really in earnest. Cooperatives are not miracle- 
working agencies. It takes a lot of good hard work to make 
one go. 
Work Through Democratic Organization 

The members elect a Board of Directors, which in turn elects 
from its own ranks the officers of the society. Meetings are 
held at least monthly, and ever since its very beginning, Mr. 
Ford has insisted, sometimes against some opposition, on using 
30 minutes of each meeting for educational purposes. He, 
himself, has borne the responsibility of teacher and has sys- 


tematically covered several textbooks on the cooperative move- 


_ others acquired them by letting their patronage dividends ac- _ 
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ment. He has learned from his experience, and authorities 
without exception bear him out, that education of the mem- 
bers is absolutely essential to the success of any cooperative 
association. People must be convinced of the value of the 
cooperative idea. To ‘cooperate’ only because and as long as . 
it pays cash dividends, defeats the very purpose and spirit of 
the movement. 


Start Cooperative Grocery Store 

The Self-help Cooperative Society is only part of this work 
in Grand Island, complex as it is with its wood-lot, sewing 
center patterned after the Good-Will Industries, the shoe shop, 
and its educational program, all administered by one Board. In 
the course of its growth, the members voted to take $25 of its 
savings and started a small consumer cooperative grocery 
store. It happened that in the vicinity there was a family try- 
ing to make a living in the grocery business, but for lack of 
capital they were having a hard time of it. They agreed to 
give part of their store as a place for the new venture and to 
handle the cooperative’s groceries at 5% commission. So the 
Self-helpers put in a set of extra shelves in this little store 
building. Their ‘‘washtub full of groceries’ were purchased 
at a local wholesale house, and the “unemployed” of Grand 
Island were in the grocery business for themselves. Each share 
in the cooperative store is $2.50. The amount of the shares 
was kept low so that all who really desired to do so could join. — 
A considerable number of new recruits did purchase shares and — 


cumulate. As soon as a person owns one share he is entitled 
to vote, but only one vote, for this is a true cooperative and 
observes the rule, one member, one vote, no matter how many — 
shares he may own. Today the little cooperative store, which — 
started with $25 earned by cutting wood, has a capital stock 
of over $250, an increase of tenfold. The people are buying 
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their groceries at a saving and the store keeper and also the 
people have gained a new morale. 

The little store, though not yet incorporated, is a separate 
organization having its own constitution and by-laws, with its 
own Board of Directors. When finances permit, the store 
will incorporate and it is the dream of these adventurers in 
cooperation that some day their store will take its place on 
main street, side by side with commercial business, a harbinger 
of the ‘more excellent way.” 


Add Co-op Bank and Farm 
A cooperative store should always be run on a strictly cash 
basis, but naturally among people of this type, a cash business 
is not always possible. Thus another form of cooperation was 
introduced, one in the realm of money. ‘Thus their credit 
union was born. Not yet incorporated, and still administered 
by the directors of the store, the credit union enables those 
who cannot borrow at the regular banks to get a little ready 
cash when necessary. Here they can borrow a few dollars at 
reasonable interest. In order to give it its initial start, Mr. 
Ford solicited the Christian business men of the city for a few 
_ shares each. A share in the credit union is $5 and interest rate 
is 8%. ‘The business men of the city have consistently taken a 
kindly and helpful attitude toward the Self-help Cooperative. 
The most recent venture is the leasing of a 120-acre farm 
four miles south of the city. Every summer since its organiza- 
tion, the society has done gardening, commencing on vacant 
lots, and then on a 50-acre tract adjoining the city, though the 
drouths of the last few years have been a great hindrance to 
this feature of the work. This spring, the Board of Directors. 
decided to go into this project deeper than ever. Arrangements 
are being made to irrigate a part of the farm and intensive 
agriculture will be engaged in. The society owns a tractor, 


two trucks, other farm machinery, and some cattle. A compe- _ 
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tent family has been put on the farm and other labor is brought 
out from town as needed. The society has negotiated a loan 
from the Federal government for the purpose of operating the 
farm. The government has recognized the value of Self-help 
Cooperatives and is doing all in its power to encourage them. 

But what of the effect of all this on the local church? 

This question was answered by an observing churchman as 
follows: “I so well remember when your church loomed on 
the horizon as nothing but a problem and now it seems to have 
become a power house.” 

It is just another instance of finding one’s life by losing it. 
This is true of organizations as well as of individuals. 

* 


Attend A Peace Institute 


The “I want peace, but—” people are hardly going to be 
persuaded to work for peace in concrete ways until we de- 
velop a leadership in our churches adequate to deal with their 
scepticism and questioning. 

For this reason we recommend the Institutes of International 
Relations, carried on under the auspices of the American 
Friends Service Committee and the Council for Social Action. 


Place Date Cost 
(Board, lodging, tuition) 

Kansas, Newton June 8-18 $25 
North Carolina, Durham June 14-25 15 
Towa, Grinnell June 16-25 25 
Pennsylvania, Cheney June 19-July 4 25 
Illinois, Naperville June 21-July 2 30 
California, Oakland June 22-July 2 27.50 
California, Whittier June 29-July 9 25 
Massachusetts, Wellesley June 29-July 9 35 
Oregon, Portland July 5-15 28.50 


If you live near enough to commute, the tuition cost of $10 


is all that you will have to pay. For further information write — 


the Council for Social Action. 
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War Profits Bill 


This bill, which purports to 
“prevent profiteering in time of 
war and to equalize the burdens 
of war,’ must be understood in 
relation to the Industrial Mobiliz- 
ation Plan, prepared by the War 
Department to mobilize industry 
and man-power for the effective 
promotion of any future war. 

The Industrial Mobilization 
Plan proposes a stringent military 
control over man-power, labor, 
industry, and the press, in event 
of war. It would confer upon the 
President such power as only a 
fascist dictator possesses. If the 
United States should get into war, 
the setting up of this plan would 
involve the end of democracy. 


Protects War Profits 

Curiously, however, it would 
not mean the end of war profits, 
for industry, so the War Depart- 
ment insists, must have its reason- 
able profit—even out of war. So 
the plan provides for a drastic 
control of man-power but for the 
considerate and lenient treatment 
of the rights of capital to a fair 
profit. 


The Sheppard-Hill Bill was. 
aimed to enact into legislation, 
while we are at peace with the 
world, some of the features of the 
Industrial Mobilization Plan. In 
its original form the bill called 
for: (1) the conscription in time 
of war of all men between the 
ages of 21 and 31—four million; 
(2) the licensing of businesses, a 
procedure which would open the 
way to control of the press; (3) a 
95 per cent tax on war profits, al- 
lowing industry to keep 5 per cent 
of the profit it makes from war 
orders over and above its peace- 
time level of profits. 


The peace forces have pointed 
out that this bill is not genuine 
war profits legislation at all, since 
it protects a ‘reasonable’ 5 per cent 
profit; and that it does not equal- 


ize the burdens of war since, — 
while it exercises a drastic control 


over man-power, it treats capital 
rather gently. 


Status of the Bill 


The bill has had a different ex- 
perience in each of the two branch- 
es of Congress. The House Mili- 


tary Affairs Committee has de-— 
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leted the section on conscription, 
has specifically excepted the press 
from the licensing provisions, and 
has omitted any war profits tax 
provision. The Senate committee 
has made no such extensive modi- 
fications and the bill stands almost 
as originally written. If each 
branch should pass the bill as re- 
ported out of its own Military Af- 
fairs committee, a joint committee 
of the House and Senate would 
have to formulate a compromise 
bill which might easily contain 
some of the bad features of the 
original. 

There is no time to lose. Write 
your representative and senators, 
that you oppose the Sheppard-Hill 
bill (S. 25 and H.R. 6704). Re- 
member that the peace movement 
is united in its opposition to this 
legislation. 


Work Relief 


Administrator Harry L. Hop- 
kins of the WPA states that on 
May_1 there were 2,226,052 un- 
employed on WPA rolls and allied 
work relief projects. He estimates 
that expenditures on work relief 
for the fiscal year 1936-37 (to 
June 30) were $2,025,000,000. 

The above figures must be un- 
derstood in light of the wholesale 
cuts that had been made in WPA 
rolls, cuts that were opposed not 
only by unemployed groups but 
by social workers, six Governors, 
the U. S. Conference of Mayors, 
and 100 Congressmen. 

_ The Workers Alliance, an or- 
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ganization of the unemployed, be- 
lieves that a minimum appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000,000 for work 
relief is necessary to care for the 
needy unemployed for the fiscal 
year 1937-8, and Congressman 
Boileau has introduced a bill to 
that. effect. The Conference of 
Mayors and the bloc of 100 House 
liberals place the minimum tfe- 
quirement at $2,000,000,000. But 
President Roosevelt has proposed, 
and the House has authorized, a 
relief appropriation of only $1,- 
500,000,000. This reduction will 
probably force some 525,000 un- 
employed workers off the rolls of 
WPA. 

There is little real question 
about the need for adequate work 
relief.. Mr. Hopkins has said re- 
cently: ““We are convinced that 
all the people on this program 
need the work.” We repeat what 
the Council for Social Action said 
in its “Call to Action” of Decem- — 
ber. 29, 1936: “As industry pro- — 
vides jobs, the unemployed will — 
leave work relief to accept them, 
without the coercion of further 
CUTS 

The issue in the present debate, 
however, is not the need for work 
relief, but its cost. Evidently the 
Administration would rather cut” 
relief than to reduce the billion 
dollar war budget or to levy high- 
er taxes on those who can afford 
them. Yet both alternatives ate 
open. The war budget is not only 
the largest in our peace-time his- 
tory, but the fourth largest in the 
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world. Corporation profits are the 
largest since 1929, and in some 
cases larger than in 1929. The 
necessary revenue could be raised 
by higher rates on larger incomes, 
bigger taxes on capital gains from 
securities held over five years, 
taxes on income from government 
securities now tax-exempt, taxes 
on luxury expenditures now 
classed as business losses, and 
closer supervision over income 
tax returns. 

Work relief is one of the most 
immediate and pressing problems 
of our democracy. The budget 
must not be balanced at the cost of 
human suffering. 


Those who reach this conclusion 
will want to write the President 
and their Senators urging an ade- 
quate appropriation for work 
relief. 


Anti-Lynching Bill 

On April 15 the House passed 
the Gavagan anti-lynching bill by 
a vote of 276 to 119. Despite the 
Majority sentiment for federal 


anti-lynching legislation in the 
South as well as in the rest of the 
country, as expressed in a recent 
_ poll of public opinion, all but one 


| 


of the Southern Congressmen 
voted against the bill. 


This important victory for the 


Bae of civil liberties was due 


n the first place to the organized 


demand to stop lynching now. 
Another powerful argument for 
such a law was a particularly bru- 
tal lynching of two Negroes at 
Duck Hill, Mississippi, shortly be- 
fore the vote. Two young men 
were tortured to death with blow- 
torches, while peace officers 
claimed that they did not recog- 
nize any members of the mob. 

The companion bill in the Sen- 
ate is the Wagner-Van Nuys Anti- 
Lynching bill (S. 1709). This bill 
is fairly similar to the Gavagan 
measure, and the differences can 
be ironed out in joint committee. 
The Senate bill provides for the 
punishment of peace officers who 
neglect their duty to protect pris- 
onets; for a fine against the 
county involved; to compensate 
lynch victims or their nearest of 
kin; and for federal investigation 
of lynchings (See the March 1 
issue of SOCIAL ACTION). 


An impartial poll of Senators 
reveals that a majority are in favor 
of the bill. But victory in the 
Senate will be more difficult than 
in the House, because the opposi- 
tion to the bill has become more 
desperate after the vote in the 
lower chamber. The measure is 
now in committee. 


Now is the time to write your 
Senators urging them to support 
the Wagner-Van Nuys anti- Fae 
ing bill. 
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They Wrote To Us 


The continued response to our 
financial appeal (of February) is 
surprising—like each new day of 
summer. The many small gifts— 
with large comprehension — are 
the most encouraging signs of the 
goodwill and energy going into 
the development of the Council 
for Social Action. Occasionally 
also there is a shout from the 
other direction. 

The following are from the de- 
partment of the treasury: 

A woman from Rhode Island: 
“Jam sending what is a very small 
sum. It is squeezed out from 
something else—though I really 
haven’t dared think yet what that 
something else will be!” 

A former member of the staff 
of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America: “I realize 
the fact that a pension income has 
a very limiting influence as com- 
pared with a salary income. En- 
closed is check for $5.00 as a con- 
tribution to the work of the Coun- 
cil for Social Action. All success 
to the Council.” 


As for the Magazine 

A woman from Massachusetts: 
“Social Action has been most 
helpful to me, both in teaching 
young “people and in forming 
- Opinion.” 

And this from a woman in New 
‘York City: “Several times I have 
tried to make it understood that I 


do not read Social Action and it is 
useless to send it to me. I did 
subscribe to it over a year ago. 
But the moral standard of our 
ministers as a whole is such that 
I do not go to church. . . . Oh well, 
there is no use trying to keep up 
with the modern world, so I do 
not read Social Action. It is all 
folderol anyway.” 


The director of the Farmers 
Union Cooperative Education 
Service of Jamestown, North Da- 
kota, writes to its County leaders: 
“The Farmers Union Cooperative 
Education Service takes pleasure 
in sending this magazine to you 
with our compliments. I can 
highly recommend this little mag- 
azine. It is issued twice a month 
and each copy is a mine of in- 
formation. Many County and Lo- 
cal Leaders write me, asking for 
advice upon what magazines they 
should take. This one I can most 
heartily recommend.” 


More Checks . 


A minister from New York: “IT 
am enclosing my check for $2.00. | 
I would like to have made it $200 
but I receive only about $400 per 
year for serving two churches. © 
Last year, however, was one of the 
happiest in my ministry—trying 
to help solve a hard problem. I 
am so interested in Social Action. 
You are doing a splendid work. 
More power to you.” 
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—and check-ups 

A man from Massachusetts: 
“Either you fellows are stupidly 
narrow-minded or willfully ig- 
norant of pertinent facts of social 
science and Christianity, or else 
you afe insincere in your aims 
and objectives. Certainly you are 
doing a sick church a lot of harm 
by your spurious activities and 
pseudo research. Your puerile 
and futile efforts to legislate 
morality, ‘justice’ and other prod- 
ucts of true Christianity is indeed 
lamentable. The Christian church 
has never had and never can have 
but one function—to teach, inspire 
and help individuals to love God 
and their neighbors.” 


Applied Christianity 


A woman from Wisconsin: 
“Although I have already gone 
rather beyond my depth in my 
response to various urgent ap- 
peals for worthy causes in this and 
other countries, I cannot alto- 
gether resist the temptation of 
having at least a little share in 
that phase of our Congregational 
work in which I believe the most 
—‘applied Christianity to our sick 
social order.’ This is the anchor 
which holds thousands of young 
‘people within the church, who 
otherwise would have drifted 
away from it as from an out- 
-moded, illusionary institution.” 

A’ man from California: ‘I read 
with deep interest the little 
monthly journal and extend its 
message among my friends and to 


some extent through the local 
press. I have read with deep in- 
terest the February first issue of 
Social Action entitled “Towards a 
New America.’ I think I have 
not seen so appealing a piece of 
literature in all my reading. It 
covers the entire field and it seems 
as if it should reach the mind, the 
heart, and the will of any intelli- 
gent American citizen.” 


A minister from Michigan: “T 
have delayed answering your card 
and letter because I was not sure 
I could even continue to take 
Social Action. 1 can no longer do 
active work as I will be eighty-one 
this week. I enclose check for 
two dollars with best wishes.” 

A woman from Michigan: 
“Please find enclosed check for 
$12.00. With my prayers and 
gratitude — an Episcopalian who 


feels you are leading us (other | 


denominations) —”’ 

A minister from Massachusetts: 
“In my necessity as a retired min- 
ister to get along on a slender in- 
come I cannot do much for you 


except to wish you luck and wis- — 


dom. I hope you will accept this. 
dollar from me as cheerfully as 
you can in lieu of more. It’s all 
I can wisely send you and I hope 
you will believe me.” 

A man from Vermont: 
course I want to contribute! I 
simply had to wait until my own 
pay check came. So I send $2.00 
and wish it could be a hundred 
times that.” 
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In 1925, Robert S. and Helen M. 
Lynd, sociologists, decided to make a 
complete study of one urban communi- 
ty in order to find out how a typical 
cross-section of America thinks, feels, 
and acts in its relationship to our cur- 
rent culture. With their staff they went 
to live in the city they had chosen as 
typical. 

Muncie, Indiana, an average indus- 
trial town in the corn belt, was their 
choice, not—as the Muncie Chamber 
oft Commerce seemed to believe—be- 
cause it was “the ideal American city” 
but because it seemed a fair miniature 
of America. For purposes of analysis 
ana report, they called the city ““Middle- 
town.” 

The Lynds’ first portrait of Middle- 
town, a digest of which appeared in 
the March 1 issue of SoctaAL ACTION, 
revealed the evolution of its com- 
munity life from the gay Nineties to 
the confident Twenties. Now, ten 
years later, they have made a second 
study of the same town. 

There were obvious questions to ask: 
What had the depression done to the 
people, to their institutions, to their 
thinking? Had Middletown become 
essentially different from the city of a 
decade ago? The answers they got are 
briefly summarized here. 


Getting a Living 
Middletown is an open-shop 
city—by design of its business 


leaders and by acquiescence of its 
labor. The city is “not going to 


MIDDLETOWN IN TRANSITION: 
A STuDY IN CULTURAL CONFLICTS. 
Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd. New York. 
Harcourt, Brace. 1937. 604 pages. $5.00. 


have any labor trouble here.” The 
business men insist upon the open- 
shop, because the resulting lower 
labor costs give them a com- 
petitive advantage in the national 
market. This advantage attracts a 
number of big industries to the ~ 
town. The workers, on the other - 
hand, have offered little opposi- 
tion to this decree because they are 
still steeped in the individualism 
of the farm life from which they 
sprang. Middletown thus presents 
a striking paradox: the welfare of 
the community demands low 
wages for the workers of the com- 
munity; its ‘prosperity’ is based on — 
the poverty of the majority. 
Another striking fact disclosed 
in Middletown is the hardening of - 
class lines during the last decade. 
The power and prestige of the 
business group is much more con-. 
centrated in the hands of a few 
families than in 1925. This is 
particularly true of the ‘“X” fam- 
ily, which dominates the commu- 
nity in many ways. A detailed 
survey discloses that Middletown’s 
Primary concern is the acquisitio 
of money, despite the contrar 
ideals proclaimed by the church 
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and by inspirational speakers at 
service club luncheons. 

The working class was, of 
course, hit very hard by the de- 
pression. Whereas business men 
did not begin to ‘go under’ until 
1932, one-fourth of the workers 
were already out of a job in 1930. 
Moreover, the workers had much 
smaller protection against the on- 
slaught of bad times. The de- 
pression has left a more lasting 
mark on the workers than upon 
the business community. The bus- 
iness group has already regained 
its confidence in its future; but 
the workers remain disturbed 
about the possibility of ever again 
‘getting ahead.’ The step from 
worker to foreman is higher than 
it used to be. In 1930, the city’s 
manufacturing plants employed 
only seventeen more foremen than 
they employed a decade earlier— 
only a handful of men thus given 
a chance to ‘rise out of the ranks.’ 

This lack of opportunity for 
advancement is also true of the 
middle class. With industrial 
units growing larger and small 
business being pushed to the wall, 
it is continually harder for a man to 
find sufficient capital to make an 
independent start. In every ma- 
jor field of work in Middletown 
the trend is toward ‘working for 
someone else’ and toward “stick- 
ing in the job you've got.’ The 
American dream of a ladder of 
Opportunity has come into conflict 
vith the facts of the preter eco- 
omic order. 


Making a Home 

The depression bore down hard 
on Middletown’s. home life in 
burdens like these: mortgage fore- 
closures, the shattering of plans 
for financial security, the post- 
ponement of having children, the 
decision not to send children to 
college, the increasing gap be- 
tween the interests of parents and 
children, and the crumbling of 
affection under the hard hand of 
disappointment and worry. 

What Middletown thinks and 
does about sex, marriage, divorce, 
prostitution; about women who 
work; about the morals of youth; 
about its housing; about all the 
elements of home-making, both 
constructive and destructive — 
these are concretely and plainly 
set forth. 


Training the Young 

During the depression the to- 
tals of students continuing on 
through high school to graduation 
rose spectacularly: the class of 
1936 was 61 per cent larger than 
that of 1929, despite a negligible 
growth in the city’s population 
during the interval. This increas- 
ing high school attendance dem- 
onstrates a hardy faith in educa- 
tion, but it also demonstrates the 
fact that young people had to 
choose between staying in school 
and looking in vain for work. 
Fewer young people were going 
to college in 1935 than a decade 
earlier. 

The teachers have suffered se- 
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verely from drastic depression 
cuts in salaries. Middletown pro- 
tests that it cares greatly about 
its schools, but finds it easier to 
slash school budgets than to con- 
vince the tax-payers of the neces- 
sity to pay for adequate education. 
With greater economic hardship 
has come a corresponding loss in 
teacher morale. 


Another and more important 
influence upon the morale of 
teachers is the struggle of vari- 
ous groups in the community to 
dominate the schools and to use 
them as instruments for propa- 
gandizing the young. 
~ The most controversial issue in 
Middletown’s school situation is 
the question: whose purposes 
shall the school system fulfil? 
At present, the business and ‘patri- 
otic groups hold a position of 
dominance, and they are deter- 
mined to hold that position at 
any cost. Liberal teachers are ex- 
posed to the constant threat of 
being removed. 


The Use of Leisure 


The new luxury pursuits of the 
business group reveal more sharp- 
ly than before the contrasts of 
wealth in Middletown. The rid- 
ing club and the airport are two 
new class-conscious forms of lei- 
sure activity developed by the 
business group since 1925, and 
both are far beyond the reach 
of the worker. The latter, how- 
ever, despite an economic ceil- 
ing fixed at a maximum of $2,000 


to $2,500, clings to his automo- 
bile—even in the depth of de- 
pression—as a symbol of ‘living.’ 
An automobile seems to give the 
worker the status and self-confi- 
dence which his job increasingly 
denies him. 


Little Creative Recreation 
Middletown is borrowing more 
books from its library than in 
1925, is listening more to the 
radio, is drinking more, and is 
going more often to the movies. 
But by and large the recreation is 
not serious or creative. For ex- 
ample, Middletowns’ 12,500 fam- 
ilies read 2,075 of the Woman's 
Home Companion, 1,286 of the 
Saturday Evening Post, 6 of the 
Nation, 5 of the New Republic, 
27 of the Atlantic Monthly, and 
52 of Harpers. In brief, Middle- 
town uses its leisure to escape 
from its problems, instead of us- 
ing leisure to understand and — 
master problems. 


Religion 

In 1925 Middletown was char- 
acterized by an “unalert accept- 
ance” of religion. Since that time — 
two fine new churches have been 
built. But while outwardly there 
has been improvement, inwardly. 
the churches show the same lack 
of vitality. The churches usually 
remain aloof from controversial 
issues. When they do support a 
point of view, it is that of the 
business class. Religion in Mid- 
dletown is narrowed to being “‘at 
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emotionally stabilizing agent,” 
and the churches leave to other 
community organizations the task 
of providing leadership in the de- 
fining of values. 


Government 

Politics and government have 
undergone no real change, and 
are still unmadapted to modern 
community problems, are still cor- 
rupt and controlled by private in- 
terests. In 1929 an incorruptible 
editor, who had fought the Klan 
and other reactionary forces for 
many years, won the mayoralty. A 
few years later, political and busi- 
Mess groups managed to defeat 
him. And in 1935 the city’s po- 
litical business was proceeding ‘as 
usual.’ Gambling, road contracts, 
and crime again became the allies 
of crooked politics. To all this 
Middletown is apathetic. 


Over national politics the city 
becomes apoplectic. Every four 
years it joins in the affirmation of 
a great faith, and merges itself in 
the crusade for a world to be saved 
—by one or the other of the two 
Major parties. The business 
oP is aggressively Republican, 
but despite its propaganda and in- 
timidation — of which examples 
can be cited—it was unable to 
keep the city from voting Demo- 
cratic by a majority of 57 per cent 
in 1936. 

The Middletown Spirit 


The Middletown spirit is pre- 
dominantly a middle class attitude 


toward life and the world: faith 
in the ability of the individual to 
forge ahead and to win for himself 
what he deserves; confidence in 
goodwill as alone sufficient to 
solve all our problems; belief in 
progress and slow change, avoiding 
extremes; dislike of ‘radicalism 
and opposition to labor unions; 
reluctance to recognize class differ- 
ences and divisions; insistence up- 
on social conformity; ardent patri- 
otism and civic pride. 


In Conclusion 


Middletown has, and has not, 
basically changed. ts cultural 
level is approximately the same, 
but its economic life is in crisis. 
With an old world shaking and a 
new world being born, the city 
unsuccessfully tries to face both 
ways. It wants to keep the old 
symbols, and yet is forced to meet 
the new problems. Consequently, 
it is helpless and confused. Fear 
still rides high, a kind of fear 
which leads some people to speak 
of the need for a ‘strong man.’ 
Middletown may not want fascism 
but its confused spirit is the stuff 
out of which fascism is born. 


This picture of a ‘‘sober, hope- 
ful, well-meaning city, caught in 
its institutional conflicts, caught 
between past and future, and not 
knowing which way to move” 
makes indispensable reading for 
the American churchman who 
seeks to bring about the Kingdom 
of God. 
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Labor’s Responsibility 
66 
I: labor’s rights are defined by law 


and by government, then certain obliga- 
tions will of course be expected of wage 
earners, and it is for the public interest 
that those obligations should be defined 
by labor itself, and that such discipline 
as is necessary should be self-imposed 
and not imposed from without. This is 
the basis of all professional codes of 
ethics in modern society. ... There are 
many signs at the present time .. . that 
as labor gains status in the community it 
also imposes upon itself those rules of 
discipline and self-government necessary 


for the moulding of that status.” 
—Secretary Frances Perkins, 1936 — 


